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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON PLATO 


Was Plato a Fascist? 


On various occasions, recently, statements have been 

made to the effect that Plato’s political philosophy was 
of the Fascist type. It is my intention briefly to ex- 
amine and question the truth of such statements. What 
are the arguments? Plato did not believe in majority 
rule; he did believe in class distinctions and in the 
aristocratic form of government. Indeed, explicitly he 
rejected democracy. 

But does rejection of democracy imply adhesion to 
fascism? And does Plato reject democracy in the form 
that we know today? First, let us try to clarify our 
notions about democracy. Does government by ma- 
jority rule in itself constitute democracy; and does the 
absence of the former constitute absence of the latter? 
Some years ago, before the war, Hitler obtained an 
approval of his policy by a 99% majority vote. Some 
might question the truth of this allegation. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that we grant its truth, 
would it follow that Germany, under Hitler, was a 
democracy? Surely the answer 1s No. For the German 
public were not given access to all the sources of in- 
formation before they voted; they were not allowed to 
think and to discuss; they were not permitted to ex- 
press their views vocally or in print. 

One might say that on the whole there has been 
greater unanimity within Fascist countries than within 
democracies, for it 1s one of the distinctive features of 
a democracy to foster diversity of views. It is not then 
popular agreement that makes a government demo- 
cratic, nor the fact that the public votes in accordance 
with the government. Consider, for instance, what may 
happen within a democracy. There are occasions on 
which, within a democracy, authority is vested in the 
hands of one or a few individuals for the duration of 
an emergency. The authority may be complete; in 
short, the vesting of executive power in the hands of 
one man is not inconsistent with the democratic prin- 
ciple, provided that the ruler be answerable to the 
public, provided that criticism and discussion of general 
policy go on in the representative bodies, provided that 
the ruler acts according to a coherent set of ideas which 
can be, and are, explained from ume to time to the 
representative bodies and to the vast public they rep- 
resent. 

The essence of the distinction between fascism and 
democracy 1s that the former is the rule of emotion and 
force, and that the latter is the rule of reason. Fascism 
suppresses opinion, reflection, argument, replacing them 
by propaganda and appeal to mass fanaticism; demo- 
cracy rests on discussion and debate, on the airing of 
views, on public opinion, on an agreement concerning 
a formulated or formulable and arguable policy. Hitler's 
99% was the result of mass propaganda and therefore 


had nothing to do with democracy. Now, let us go 
back to Plato. Plato believed in the rule of reason, the 
rule of the philosopher-king; in his ideal state, author- 
ity was not based on self-interest or on any arbitrary 
fiat; Plato was the exponent of constitutional govern- 
ment embodying rational principles. The ruler had 
power because, and in so far as, he was right. In the 
last resource, it was the right that ruled—that is to 
say, a system of values of which the ruler was the 
vehicle and by reference to which his conduct might 
be criticized and checked. This set of values was ar- 
rived at by reason; it was an intelligible system of 
universal validity. Since the principles were universal, 
they could be made the basis of a social and just life; 
since they were intelligible and rational, they could be 
argued about and discussed in the typical fashion of a 
Platonic dialogue. Plato's almost venomous opposition 
to rhetoricians and poets may be construed as an oppo- 
sition to propaganda, to fanaticism, to mysticism; in 
short, to emotional and instinctive appeals. 


To conclude, I am not saying that Plato was a whole- 
hearted champion of democracy. That would be false. 
I am saying that Plato was whole-heartedly opposed to 
fascism, especially to the arbitrary authoritarians and 
tyrants of his day. On this point the first and eighth 
books of the Republic are definitive. Democracy con- 
sists of two things: it is the rule of the people ‘and it 
is the rule of reason. By his adherence to the second, 
Plato may be said to have been on the route to demo- 
cracy although he never reached the goal. 

Demos 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Two Notes on Cratylus 


At one place in the Cratylus (410a1-5) we are told 
that the Phrygians evidently named fire (wip), giving 
the word a slight change, for its origin 1s barbaric. 
The same applies to the word for water (i8wp) and 
that for the female of the dog species (ras xvvas)- 

Commentators have left his passage unexplained. | 
venture the following clarification of what Plato meant 
by the three somewhat hidden etymologies. 

The Phrygians or Persians made a fiery attack on 
Greece, so they were given the right to name fire by a 
mere transposition of the p of their own name and a 
loss of aspiration. In the course of time the invasion 
was checked on land mainly by the Dorians. They put 
water on the fire. Thus Acpioe gives rise to twp by 
transposition of the similarly sounded vowels « and vy. 
The lonians, playing a comparatively spiritless part in the 
Persian invasion, can cover up the name “Twv in xiov 
by prefixing « (or xax) and making the same vowel 
change (cf. also iw to xiw). 


In the dialogue Laches (188d6-7) it 1s stated that 


| 
) 
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the Dorian is the only mode in music by which the 
Greek can hope to render his life harmonious. He 1s 
not to follow the Ionian or Phrygian or Lydian modes. 
Thus clearly is it shown that the racial and musical 
characteristics were at that time, fifth century B.c., 
regarded as identical or very similar in each of these 
peoples taken as a whole. 


“There is need of finishing our discussion,” says 

Socrates, Cratylus 4337, ‘iva py oorep 
Aiyivy viktwp mepuovtes Oe 6808, kai vpeis—boéoper 
—otrw rus dyaitepov.” 
The translation of Ficinus runs: ne ridiculi videamur 
quem ad modum ei qui in Aegina noctu circumva- 
gantur, sero iter peragunt. In fact the passage has 
been so understood by all succeeding interpreters, and 
Stallbaum states that the events referred to are involved 
in much obscurity. 

The difficulty may be avoided by transferring the 
comma before «ai to a place before wxrwp, thus shorten- 
ing the simile. Nixrwp and the following words refer 
to Socrates and his group; they have no connection 
with Aegina. The passage then reads: “That we may 
not incur ridicule by wandering on our way late at 
night and thus seem to have come too late, like those 
in Aegina.” Understood here is yéAwra, usually found 
with as in Theaetetus 161¢e5, Symposium 
199b2, Phaedo 11721, etc.; mepuévac of the movements 
of Socrates is frequent (Apology 23b5, Phaedo 1179, 
Protagoras 3115, 8). 

The late arrival in Aegina is presumably that de- 
scribed in Herodotus 6.88-go. Nicodromus, an enemy 
of the Aeginetan oligarchy, which was then in power 
in his island, arranged with the Athenians to betray 
Aegina to them if they would come to his aid on a 
predetermined day. 

By building and borrowing, the Athenians gathered 
a fleet of seventy vessels and bore down on the island. 
They arrived however one day too late (iorépnoav 
jpépa ya). Nicodromus had indeed with the help of 
his party seized the citadel, but, being unable to main- 
tain himself, took ship and fled to the Athenians. 
This occurred between the Persian invasions. The 
Athenians, apparently stung by ridicule for having 
missed the prize by so close a margin, began there- 
after the naval expansion that was to make them the 
sea-lords of the fifth century. 

At the opening of the Phaedo there is a list of the 
companions of Socrates, such as were present at his 
death. Later it is stated (59cq4) that Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus were absent in Aegina. Diogenes Laertius 
tells us that this remark was intended as sternly re- 
proachful. There are also several occurrences in classical 
literature of a tradition that a certain Cleombrotus of 
Ambracia dramatically, after he had read the Phaedo, 
dashed himself to his death from off a wall. 


The identification of these two Cleombroti as one 
and the same person has been conjectured before. 
There is now an added reason for the remorse of 
Cleombrotus in that his excuse was an alibi in Aegina, 
an island whose very trade-mark was the turtle and 
whose very independence was at that time founded on 
delay or traceable thereto. 

Georce B. Hussey 


WEST DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Timaeus 41 A 


In a note of his Commentary on Plato’s Timacus 
(Oxford 1928), A. E. Taylor says that “the evidence 
of Augustine and Chalcidius together is less valuable 
in a textual matter thar that of Cicero alone.” Cer- 
tainly Cicero’s restoration of the essential py to the 
phrase epoi ye pn Bédovros (41 A), rendered by him 
‘me invito,’ results in an interpretation far superior to 
that of Chalcidius’s ‘me ita volente.” How then does 
one account for what is surely an erroneous rendering 
of the controversial @eoi Oedv as Haec vos, qui deorum 
satu orti estis, attendite? 


The most recent interpretations of @eoi Oeoy range 
from Taylor (who considers the text corrupt and ac- 
cepts Badham’s emendation of éawv for dv) to 
Archer-Hind (London 1888), Bury (Loeb ed. 1929), 
Shorey (Chicago 1933) and Prins (Antwerp 1939) 
who consider the phrase pure rhetoric in the Biblical 
tradition. Cornford (New York 1939) emulates some 
of the earlier commentators in trying to climinate the 
difficulty by placing a comma after @eoi. 

The objection to an analogy between @eoi Beay and 
such phrases as Kaxov, dppyt’ dppyrwv, on the 
ground that the latter are adjectival and poetic seems 
scarcely well founded. The one quality that to the lay 
mind separated gods from men was the immortality of 
the former, an immortality contingent upon the will 
of the 8ypzovpyds in the Timaeus. Cicero (De Finibus 
2.3.40) speaks of man as a ‘mortalem deum’ on the 
analogy, as Reid suggests in his note, of Heraclitus who 
used the terms d@dvaro. dvOporra and Beoi Ovnroi to 
illustrate his theory of opposites in the case of human 
beings. Since the dypovpyds is enlisting the aid of the 
visible created gods, not of the anthropomorphic deities 
of the cosmogonics towards whom Plato (or Timacus) 
has just directed the full force of his irony—I agree, 
however, with Cornford (139) that the irony is not 
directed against the religious beliefs of the common 
man—the phrase @eoi Oeav may be considered the 
equivalent of dOavarwv, in which é@dvarot 
must be the visible created gods or heavenly bodies, 
and g@avérwv must be all immortal beings, including 
those visible and those whose manifestation 1s, to put 
it mildly, unpredictable. 

Taylor seems quite justified in rejecting Cicero's 
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translation, which is more interpretation than transla- 
tion. The clause ‘qui deorum satu orti estis’ has a 
stateliness which approximates the quality if not the 
idea of the original. Stolz-Schmalz> (390) point out 
that the Sia Bedwy type of expression (Iliad 6.305) had 
its counterparts in early Latin, though it seems to me 
that such expressions as ‘multo mulier melior mulierum’ 
(Ennius Fr. 56 V) and ‘regum rex regalior’ (Plautus. 
Captivi 825) are rather examples of bombastic allitera- 
tion than of anything else. However, despite the phrase 
‘divom deo’ in early Latin (Carmen Saliare frg. Varro, 
Lingua Latina 7.27), it seems clear that the rex regum 
type of expression was due to an oriental influence. 
Hence, Cicero's translation of @eoi may have been 
due to the fact that he found the Greek unnatural and 
supplied éxyovor to make it plausible or to the fact that 
he rejected the Greek because he found its Latin equiv- 
alent archaic or oriental. 
THeELMA B. De GraFr 

HUNTER COLLEGE 


Plato’s Modern Psychology 


It is in the field of psychology that Plato’s modern- 
ity manifests itself especially. Three phases of his psy- 
chology show the thinking that make us look on him 
as a precursor of twentieth-century theories: his aware- 
ness of the importance of mental conflict, his treatment 
of the mind as a unit, and his emphasis on self-knowl- 
edge. 

Long before Plato’s time there was inscribed on the 
wall of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi the command 
ment “Know thyself.” This Plato interpreted to mean: 
Know thine own soul; and the importance of such 
knowledge is one of his strongest convictions. Today 
the psychoanalysts are following Apollo's precept. Be- 
tween their strivings to help their patients to gain a 
‘know thyself’ adjustment to the environment and 
Plato’s efforts to lead his pupils to understand their 
souls, there is a striking, though perhaps superficial, 
resemblance. 

More arresting coincidences with theories of the 
twentieth century are seen in the other two attitudes. 
The importance of mental conflict for the development 
of the individual is stressed in several of the dialogues. 
It is only when the reason has won the battle for con- 
trol of the irrational elements in the mind that it be- 
comes possible, according to the Phaedrus (237-8), for 
a man to rise to heights of creative activity. A vivid 
account of mental conflict occurs in the allegory in the 
Phaedrus in which a charioteer, symbolizing reason, 
struggles to master two fiery steeds, ‘spirit’ or passion 
and appetite. In the Laws (644-5; cf. also 863 E, 
Sophist 228 B-C, Phaedo 99 A, Republic 439 B), Plato 
uses the metaphor of cords which pull us in differenc 
ways and to opposite actions; and reason is the golden 
cord which we should grasp and never let go. To turn 


from such a passage to recent works like Allport’s 
Social Psychology or Roback’s Psychology of Character 
makes one marvel at the extent to which, in spite of 
differences of nomenclature, the ancient philosopher 
agrees with scholars of today. Plato would approve of 
Roback’s definition of character as “the inhibition of 
instinctive tendencies in accordance with regulative 
principles.””! 

Underlying the divisions of the mind Plato sees 
a fundamental unity. For him cognition is not isolated 
from passion and appetite but, on the contrary, is en- 
riched through their controlled power. He lays so much 
stress on the unity of the mind and emotion that he 
deserves to be called a precursor of William James and 
the ‘motive’ psychology.? 

Many men of our time have found, as H. G. Wells 
did in his youth, that the reading of the Republic is a 
releasing experience, and have felt the quickening 
power of “the transparent honesty and greatness of 
Plato's mind.”3 The eagerness of this ancient Athenian 
to consider a subject from every point of view, his 
willingness to follow the argument wherever it might 
lead, his habit of calling established beliefs into ques- 
tion, and his freedom io dogmatism are congenial 
and inspiring to the twentieth century. 

A.ice Frepa BRAUNLICH 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Pity in Plato’s Dialogues 


In a number of Euripides’ sententious passages pity 
is associated with the educated person as opposed to 
the ignorant. The clearest instances of this topic occur 
at Hercules Furens 299-301 and Electra 294-5. On the 
former passage, L. Parmentier (Budé ed.) comments : 

“Selon la doctrine Socratique, la pitié, étant une vertu, 
ne peut exister chez l'dpa6ys, c'est-d-dire, l'ignorant 
ou le méchant.” 

This association of the Euripidean commonplace 
with the Socratic paradox seems to have appeared first 
in a German Program which W. Nestle dismissed sum- 
marily in his Euripides (488), but it is restated from 
time to ume. It seems to rest largely on a passage in 
the myth of Protagoras in which we are told that Zeus 
sent Hermes bearing aides and 8icy to mankind as the 
indispensable bonds of civilized life. But whereas the 
aides of Euripides’ line is nearly pity by reason of its 
context and its similarity to the olkros of Electra 294, 
the aides of the Protagoras seems to be a more general 
kind of reverence. 

1A. A. Roback, The Psychology of Character (Harcourt, 
Brace, New York 1927)), 544; cf. Floyd Henry Allport, 
Social Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, Boston 1 p24). 37: 


2Protagoras 352 C, Theaetetus 176 C, 184, tome ; Paul 
Shorey, What Plato Said (University of Chicago Press 1933). 


279. 
SH. G. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography (Macmillan, 
New York 1934), 141. 
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Parmentier’s note raises another question: Is pity 

in any sense a Platonic virtue? In the Republic Plato 
deprecates pity as an emotion the stimulation of which 
is likely to unfit a man for meeting his share of mis- 
fortune courageously (606b). In the Apology (35b, 
37a) and the Politicus (305b-c) Plato deplores the 
subversive influence of the rhetorical appeal to pity 
upon the purposes of justice. In the Philebus Plato does 
not name pity in his list of mixed pleasures, but his 
reference to the enjoyment which the spectators of 
tragedy take in weeping (48a) shows that he is think- 
ing of pity here too, and justifies our assuming that 
for the purposes of the Philebus he might have de- 
fined pity as a mixed pleasure like envy and anger. In 
the Gorgias Plato’s criticism is not of the feeling of 
pity but of the direction in which the emotion is com- 
monly felt (469b). This thought is oftener expressed 
with simple reference to the wretchedness of the wrong- 
doer, but the fuller form occurs again in the Laws, 
where the point is made that the good man should 
have a spirit of righteous indignation and also be as 
gentle as possible. His gentleness will manifest itself 
in pity for the corrigible wrongdoer, and his indigna- 
tion will vent itself upon the incorrigible wrongdoer 
(731¢). 

These qualities of mildness and nghteous indigna- 
tion may best be understood as subordinate aspects of 
the Platonic justice as it is defined at Republic 443c-d. 
Mildness is then a virtue in the Platonic ethics as in 
the Aristotelian (EN 1108a6), but compassion 1s an 
auxiliary emotion rather than a virtue. (Cf. Aristotle 
EN 11o5baiff.) As an emotion pity is a_ useful 
assistant to the ruling reason so long as it is disciplined, 
but Parmentier’s designation of it as a virtue is not 


supported by Plato’s treatment of pity. 


‘Whether Socrates, who refers to the binding quality 
of pity in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (2.6.21), “inched 
pity among the virtues which are knowledge, 1s a 
question which cannot be answered for lack of evi- 
dence. | hope to demonstrate elsewhere, however, that 
the Euripidean commonplace is but one side of a 
sophistic topic having to do with the good and bad 
consequences of the new education. As such it would 
be remote from the Socratic paradox that no one will- 


ingly errs. 
Epwarp B. STEVENS 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


A Late Mediaeval Plato 


Mediaeval fancy, which made a necromancer of 
Vergil and a saint of Statius, also exercised itself on 
the more obscure figure of Plato, in whose doctrine 
such early Christian writers as Augustine and Claudi- 
anus Mamertus had, by more or less forced interpre- 
tations, discovered principles consonant with Christian 


dogma. It is not astonishing, therefore, that the figure 
of Plato stands among the effigies of the prophets of 
Christ in the Cathedral of Siena (R. Khbansky, The 
Continuity of the Platonic Tradition, London 1939, 
Pl. 2). 


Some significant material for an estimate of the late 
mediaeval tradition may be found in the Lucula noctis 


(edited by Edmund Hunt, Notre Dame, Indiana 1940, 


reviewed in CLASSICAL WEEKLY 35-99), a treatise which 


Giovanni Dominici composed in painfully barbarous 
Latin but with great show of erudition in the opening 
years of the fifteenth century to discourage the study 
of pagan literature. The zealous obscurantist, although 
he numbers Plato among the pagans, assures us (2.385) 
on the authority of ‘Katherina’ that the heathen philo- 
sopher predicted both the Incarnation and the Cruci- 
fixion. The witness to whom he thus appeals must be 
the Sancta Aecaterina whose arguments for Christian- 
ity are quoted in the quaint account of her martyr- 
dom by Symeon Metaphrastes (Patrologia Graeca 
116.275ff.), but in the usual text of this tale the 
prophecy which Dominici must have had in mind is 
ascribed to ‘the Sibyl’—and rightly, for it obviously 
stems from the same tradition as the pseudo-Sibylline 
oracles. We should not, however, assume that Dominici 
blundered, however much we may be inclined to sus- 
pect a writer who apparently is uncertain whether 
Terence or Cicero wrote the Phormio (cf. 2.140 with 
14.28). The same ‘prophecy’ in an almost identical text 
is found under the name of Plato in a collection of 
Christian oracles first examined by Bentley (Rendel 
Harris, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 7 [1922-3] 
374). It is only reasonable to assume that the name 
of Plato must likewise have been given in the version 
of the Acta Aecaterinac known to Dominici. 


It was, of course, only fitting that a prophet should 
have entered the world in a more or less miraculous 
manner, and Dominici reports (11.305) that Plato was 
born of a virgin mother. He relies on Jerome's Ad- 
versus lovinianum 1.42, where we are told that Speu- 
sippus and other authors ‘Perictionem matrem Platonis 
phantasmate Apollinis oppressam ferunt.’ The same 
story 1s reported by Olympiodorus 1 in his Vita Platonis, 
while the account given by Diogenes Laertius (3.1) 1s 
somewhat ambiguous, but the most important anony- 
mous life of Plato (edited by A. Westermann in the 
Didot edition of Diogenes Laertius} gives a version 
which suggests that what Speusippus_ really reported 
was that the mother of Plato had observed a certain 
purity during her period of pregnancy, a statement 
which would accord with Greek theories of pre-natal 
influence. 

This legend of parthenogenesis, or alternatively the 
self-restraint of Socrates described in the Symposium, 
may have been the ultumate source of an even more 
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astonishing tradition likewise mentioned by Dominici 
(11.55; cf. 15.28): “Virgo quoque moritur Plato.’ 
Jerome thought of Plato as an ascetic, telling us (op. 
cit. 2.9) that he ‘elegit Academiam villam . . . pesti- 
lentem ut cura et assiduitate morborum hidiois im- 
petus frangeretur ’ Dominici, however, must 
have obtained his more explicit information from some 
mediaeval work which I cannot now identify. 


On one question Dominici supplemented the 
mediaeval tradition with more direct information. Since 
his work was an attack on early Humanism, he, like 
many another misologist, sought precedent in Plato's 
edict against the poets. The early champions of literary 
studies in the Renaissance, Petrarch and Boccaccio, who 
were as little able to consult the Republic as their ad- 
versaries, had endeavored to prove that Plato had con- 
demned no more than the drama—perhaps only licen- 
tious and burlesque comedy (Petrarch, Contra medi- 
cum quendam lib. 3: Opera, Basileae 1581, p. 1104; 
Boccaccio, De genealogia deorum 14.14). Dominici 
apparently consulted some scholar who had read the 
Republic, for although he errs both in describing that 
work as a ‘libellus’ and in stating that Leonardo Bruni 
had translated it, he can assert positively (18.262) that 
Plato not only exiled the poets but ‘specialiter honesti- 
orem ex omni poetarum caterva Homerum emisit.’ 


R. P. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Plato’s “Philosophical Creative Artist” 


Though students of Plato have long been aware that 
his fundamental philosophy of art 1s not to be derived 
from his position regarding ‘imitative’ poets in the 
Republic, yet the view that Plato was the arch-enemy 
of all poetry and art persists to a degree among students 
of aesthetics and historians of literary criticism. As has 
been pointed out clearly by J. Tate in two excellent 
articles,! Plato consistently distinguishes between two 
types of artists, one which he calls “imitative” in a 
pejorative sense, and the other which he conceives to 
be philosophical, and hence completely valid. Tate's 
arguments are compelling and perhaps there would be 
no need now to reemphasize his position if scholarly 
reactions to it were more universally favorable. For 
example, A. Gudeman in his edition of Aristotle’s 
Poetics (Berlin 1934, 81) ‘ale to Tate’s argument as 
“mehr spitzfindig als iiberzeugend.” 


Any careful study of the relevant portions in the 
Dialogues reveals that one conception dominates Plato's 
aesthetic theory, namely, the conception of the “philo- 
sophical creative artist.” It is his work which Plato ap- 
plauds in the Republic. It is he who is placed in the 


in Plato's Republic’ CQ 22 [1928] 
[1932] 161-9. 


16-23; 


1“ ‘Imitation’ 
“Plato and ‘Imitation’”’ CQ 26 


first class of newly-embodied souls in the myth of the 
Phaedrus, whereas the “imitative” artist is relegated 
to the sixth class (Phaedrus 248 d-e. Cf. also 278 c-d.). 
The “philosophical creative artist” alone is the master 
of rhetoric conceived as yvyaywyia, whose nature Plato 
is concerned to illuminate in the Phaedrus. 


In the literature which supports the position just 
outlined, insufficient attention has been given to one 
passage in the Symposium which appears to be crucial 
for the point in question. Shortly before Diotima de- 
scribes to Socrates the ascent to the apprehension of 
the Idea of Beauty, she says, speaking of éyxvpoves: 
oi b€ Kata Woxnv—eiai yap obv of év tais Woyxais 
Kvovow paddov Tois & mpoonca 
Kal Kal TeKelv’ TL ovv mpoonKe bpovnaiv ve 
Kal THY «iat Kai oi moural 
mavres yevvijropes kai tov Symovpyav doo A€éyovra 
ev eivat. 


The zormrai are, of course, “creators” of all sorts,? 
but among them is found the “philosophical creative 
artist’ whose procedure and productions are here 
clearly characterized. As Tate has correctly argued 
(CQ 22 [1928] 22), the Symposium 210-2 clarified 
the way whereby such an artist comes in contact with 
the ultimate realities and, hence, may become a gen- 
uine yevyyrwp of “wisdom and every other virtue.” 
And Plato’s expressed fondness for certain poets can 
be explained on this score. For example, when he 
acknowledges his admiration for Homer, he may be 
seeing in the epic poet an imposing though imperfect 
embodiment of a “philosophical creative artist,” how- 
ever much he may take exception to individual passages 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. After all, not only in the 
creation of art but also in every other human activity 
awareness and understanding of the “realm of Ideas” 
ultimately provides Plato with the criterion for his 
value judgments. 

Wuitney J. Oates 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


2209 a. W. C. Greene, “Plato’s View of Poetry” HSCPh 
29 [1918] 1-75, ably expounds Plato's fundamental attitude 
towards poetry and art, but only refers in passing (20) to this 
quotation from the Symposium. 

On poiesis as a term of wider connotation but which in- 
cludes poetry in our conventional sense, cf. Symposium 205 b-c. 
Cf. also Greene (71). 


3Cf. especially Symposium 209 c-d, where Diotima praises 
the immortal “offspring” of the poets Homer and Hesiod, and 
compares their creations with those of Lycurgus and Solon. 


Few features published in CLASSICAL WEEKLY in 

recent years have evoked from readers more general 

approval than the recent columns of Comments and 

Conjectures. Another group of these brief contribu- 

tions on a classical topic will appear in an early issue. 
EDITOR 
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REVIEWS 


First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar, by the late 
JaMes R. BALLANTYNE. Revised throughout by 
Lawrence A. Ware. xii, 136 pages. Theosophical 
University Press, Point Loma, California! 1941 $2 


Ballantyne’s First Lessons were originally published 
more than seventy years ago for use in the government 
colleges of the Indian North Western Provinces. Dr. 
Ware has undertaken to revive the book by modifying 
certain passages and by giving references to gram- 
matical research which has been done in the meantime. 
He has thus presented us with a new instrument for 
elementary teaching, probably the shortest and handiest 
Sanskrit primer available in English. As his readers 
the new author envisages primarily those who want to 
become acquainted with the post-Vedic religious and 
philosophical literature and who would easily be de- 
terred by a systematic and therefore “dry” presentation 
of the structure of the language. Consequently, the 
little volume is less suited for the student interested in 
comparative grammar or for anyone with a little lin- 
guistic training who wishes to gain some insight into 
this best-described of all ancient languages. In 29 les- 
sons grammatical topics are taken up in motley order 
as the need arises in connection with the 59 exercises. 
A skeleton of a grammatical system is now provided, 
however, by three reviews and four appendices (the 
latter prepared by Judith Tyberg), dealing respectively 
with nouns and adjectives, verbs, personal pronouns, 
and sandhi (sentence phonetics). Fable 2.4 of the 
Hitopadesa in devanagari alphabet and in transcription, 
two vocabularies, and a topic index complete the book. 


Within the limits indicated, Dr. Ware’s treatment 
is consistent and felicitous. He appears to have kept 
such fine pedagogical qualities as may be found in the 
earlier editions, and to have improved on a number of 
features. The twofold representation of the labial semi- 
vowel v, as w after consonants, but with v in the other 
positions, is happily abandoned (except in the charts 
on pages xii and 1), as it corresponds merely to modern 
Hindu phonetic usage but reflects no meaningful dis- 
tinction in Sanskrit. Vowel length is no longer indi- 
cated by an acute but by a circumflex, which practice, 
though now somewhat unusual, leaves at least no room 
for confusion with the ordinary accent marks a student 
might comes across in a reference to a Vedic text or a 
transliteration. In other matters of transcription one 
might sometimes wish Dr. Ware had got away more 
decidedly from Ballantyne’s tendency to spare the be- 
ginner any avoidable deviation from English spelling- 
habits. The unaspirated palatal surd he still renders 
by ch (now generally c); this not only compels him 


1Copies may be ordered from Professor L. A. Ware, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


to write the corresponding aspirate (usually ch) as chb 
but also necessitates such cumbersome spellings as 
gachchhati (vs. gacchati) ‘he goes’. Also, ri, fi, 
lri, [lri] for the vocalic liquids merely suggest a 
modern makeshift pronunciation, since these sounds 
function in Sanskrit phonology as simple vowels (115). 
Aside from their intrinsic inconsistency, transcriptions 
of the kind are apt to render difficult the parallel 
perusal of Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar to which Dr. 
Ware makes frequent and useful reference throughout 
the book. 


In restating the grammatical rules the new author 
has often been fortunate. The sandhi rules in particular 
have benefited by the rearrangement; their presentation 
both in the lessons and in Miss Tyberg’s recapitulation 
(109-18) is a model of briefness and clarity. That the 
inflectional endings with a final etymological -s are 
offered with basic -h, i.e. in the form in which they 
appear (among other conditions) in absolute pause, 
certainly entails duplication of a number of sandhi 
rules (pertaining to stems in -s, the pause form of 
which, -b, is treated as a sandhi variant of basic -s); 
but it has its advantages, too. As to the selection of in- 
flections and types of word-composition treated, Dr. 
Ware has wisely maintained the old setup. Forms in- 
frequent in the later classical language, such as the 
aorist, are omitted, and in other cases a reference to 
Whitney is added to point the way towards further 


information. 


Words and paradigms are given both in the de- 
vanagari writing and in Roman transcription almost 
throughout the book. The former is very well executed 
with a linotype keyboard which was designed by G. A. 
Barborka of the Theosophical University Press. Some 
of the characters selected are a bit unfamiliar, e.g. the 
open tha; or the ku, ka, etc., with the vowel marks 
shifted to the right. A fine feature worthy of special 
mention is the page-sized alphabet chart (xii) with 
enlarged symbols. 

H. M. Hoenicswatp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Hunting Scenes on Roman Glass in the Rhine- 
land, By MicHaer GiNsBurRG. 31 pages, 12 fig- 
ures. University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1941 (Studies 
in the Humanities, No. 1==University of Nebraska 


Studies, Volume 41, No. 2) $0.75 


This slim pamphlet is the first installment of the 
author’s Studies in Ancient Glass. As such, it deserves 
a rather careful review so that the possibilities of the 
extended work can be judged. Only twenty pages of 
the thirty-one are devoted to the actual text and of 
these six are taken up with the twelve text illustrations, 
leaving a bare fourteen pages for the discussion of an 
interesting and pregnant group of ancient artifacts. 
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Ill-advisedly, the author devotes about one-third ot 
these pages to an elementary discussion of various kinds 
of hunts and hunting dogs (g-11; 14; 15-6; 18; 22) 
scarcely a word of which “completes our knowledge of 
hunting in Ancient Rome,” the avowed (8) purpose 
of the monograph. Another third is taken up by a brief 
and uninspired survey of glass-making in the ancient 
world. Very little space is thus left for the actual discus- 
sion of the material suggested by the title. 


The discussion itself leaves much to be desired. No- 
where is there an attempt made to equate the style of a 
particular piece of engraved glass with that of more 
monumental art. Perhaps this is just as well, since a 
statement like that found on page 13 that the compost- 
tion of one part of the decoration of a cowl is “more 
artistic” than another, or that on page 24 characterizing 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. as “decadent,” does 
not give us much hope for an acceptable stylistic ap- 
proach to the material. The studies of Rodenwaldt on 
hunt-sarcophagi are overlooked as well, and thus a rich 
field for comparison is omitted. The gesture which 
causes Professor Ginsburg a certain amount of trouble 
on page 17 could have been much more intelligently 
handled if the sarcophagi had been kept in mind. 
Furthermore, although he cites several pages in Kisa’s 
monumental Das Glas im Altertum, he does not cite 
particularly the few pages in volume 2 devoted to hunt- 
ing scenes on German glass (651-4). Contained in 
sone pages is a reference to a bottle showing a lion- 
hunt, a category entirely omitted by Ginsburg who 
discusses only the rabbit, stag, boar and bear hunts. As 
R. Schmit (Das Glas, 1922, 23-4) has pointed out, a 
Greek inscription of the type found on this glass does 
not mean a Greek provenience for the piece. Some ex- 
planation of this omission was certainly to be expected 
and, in view of it, it seems a little unnecessary both to 
illustrate and to discuss at some length (figure 3 and 
note 26, pages 27-8) a bowl which has no hunting 
scene upon it. The same criticism can be made of figure 
3 showing a circus scene. It is also, in the face of the 
Worringen beaker (Eisen, Glass, plates gg and 100, 
figure 167, page 394), difficult to accept Ginsburg’s 
statement on page 8 that vessels with architectural 
representation are not found among Rhenish glass. | 
also doubt the entire discussion of Ginsburg’s figure 11 
showing a bear hunt (?). The so-called terrified horse 


is not at all a clearly equine beast. 


Finally, in his discussion of the glass- producing areas 
in the Rhineland, Ginsburg omits reference to the 
numerous Syrian artisans who lived in both Trier and 
Cologne (see J. Colin, Les Antiquités romaines de la 
PW Paris 1927, 257). The pursuit of the question 
of stylistic and linguistic influence of this group on the 
art of the area could have possibly far-reaching results. 


Where I have been able to check the references and 


notes, I have found no errors of citation, nor are there 
any typographical blunders. It can only be hoped that 


improvement will be shown in succeeding publication. 


Donatp F. Brown. 
DUMBARTON OAKS RESEARCH LIBRARY , 


The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans 
as illustrated in the collections. By HELEN McCLees 
with additions by C. ALEXANDER. Sixth edition, 
with corrections. xvill, 143 pages, 162-+-30 figures. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 1941 $1 


This publication of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was first issued in January, 1924. For the purpose 
of the guide, corrections have been necessary as’ material 
has been rearranged in the Museum. A few illustrations 
or captions have been changed and some alterations 
and additions have been made in the text. 


The Introduction states that “this handbook is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to those objects in the col- 
lection of Greek and Roman Art which illustrate daily 
life in antiquity. Some of these are shown together as 
a special collection in the eastern end of Gallery K:7: 
others, which cannot be moved, are referred to in their 
respective positions.” Hence the text is based upon the 
available material, and nearly all the 192 illustrations 
are from photographs or drawings of objects in. the 
collections. The cover design is adapted from a wail 
painting in the cubiculum from Boscoreale, eighth 
room. Many objects not illustrated are described and 
their locations in the Museum are given. A few photo- 
graphs and descriptions are supplemented by photo- 
eraphs of the same type of material in actual use in the 


Greece of today. 


The thirteen chapters deal with the following subi 
jects: I Religion; II The Drama; III Houses and Furni- 
ture; TV Occupations of Women; V Children and 
Education; VI Dress and Toilet; VII Amusements, 
Music and Dancing; VIII] Arms and Armor; IX Ath- 
letics; X Races and Riding; XI Gladiators; XII Trades 
and Crafts; XIII Burial Customs. 


The chapter on Religion gives a brief account of 
some of the fundamental elements of the religions of 
the Greeks and the Romans with more detailed accounts 
of such cults or observances as are best illustrated by 
the collections. An addition to the original chapter 1s 
the description of a marble statue base inscribed with 

“the names of the members of a sacred college devoted 
to the mysteries of Dionysus under their several cate- 
gories of membership” (12), giving a clearer idea of a 
Bacchic mystery cult than we had had. A lead tablet 
illustrated shows in relief elements of a mystery cult 
flourishing in the Danube valley 1 in the second century 
a.p. Acknowledgment is given to Professor A. D. Nock 
who read the chapter and made valuable suggestions. 

The account of the drama is illustrated from masks 
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and statuettes and from representations of scenes upon 
vases. 

The chapter on houses and furniture describes wall 
frescoes, wall and floor mosaics and stucco reliefs and 
illustrates several. The cubiculum from Boscoreale 1 
especially interesting as showing the effect of a room 
completely decorated in frescces of the Second Pom- 
peian Style. Table and kitchen ware of pottery, bronze 
and silver are shown. 

Occupations of women, children and their games and 
toys, costume, music and dancing are well illustrated 
from painted vases and from figurines. Toilet articles 
and a set of beautiful jewelry are shown. 

Weapons and armor illustrated are of bronze, which 
outlasted by centuries the later iron. These also are 
supplemented from vases, and by a statuette of a Greek 
footsoldier. The great terracotta Etruscan warrior is not 
shown. 

Greek athletics are illustrated from vases and from 
two small bronzes. The Etruscan chariot is shown. 
Greek chariot races appear on vase paintings and coins. 
A Roman gilt glass medallion is delightful in showing 


the “blue” of a winning driver in his tunic and the 
fillets of his horses. Two bronze bits are shown. Gladi- 
ators appear in reliefs on pottery lamps. 

The plow in the farmyard group of bronze figurines 
is further illustrated from a photograph of a similar 
plow in use in Greece today. 

Greek burial customs are illustrated from the paint- 
ings on vases of the types associated with death and 
burial. There are a few Etruscan funeral urns, a Greek 
grave monument and a Roman monument shown. 

For students who can visit the Museum this hand- 
book is a useful guide, saving much time for a visitor 
who is in search of illustrative material. 

Students who have not easy access to museums find 
here ilustrations and descriptive matter which serve 
well in supplementing the textbooks dealing with the 
daily life of the Greeks and Romans, even though such 
books are more numerous today and are better illus- 
trated than they were even twenty years ago. 

Mary JOHNSTON 
MACMURRAY COLLEGE 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted  & Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New ‘Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


Microfilm 7 photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through ge Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, =. of length, is 50c; film copying 
from hooks and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘Ihe Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Archilochus. D’Arcy W. THompeson. Archilochus, Fr. 
56. A proposal, based on the quotation of the fragment in 
Plut. De Superstit. 8 (p. 169B), to read y’ ovpewv for 


Bowra’s Typéwv (CR 54 [1940] 127) in the second line 
of this fragment. 
CR 55 (1941) 67 
Aristophanes. D. S. Ropertson. Three Passages of 
the Birds. 1. In 1,484 the reading of R. and V, mpw@rTov 
mavtwv Aapeiov MeyaBaégou, has caused endless diffi- 
culties, which can be resolved by combining the rival 
readings MeyaBagov and MeyaBvgéov (AYT, Aldine 
scholia), accepting mp@Tos for mporov, and Haupt’s 
plurals: thus reading mavtwv, MeyaBdéwv 
Meyafvéwv, which gives admirable sense. 2. The phrase 
émi ras Kepadgs in line 515 has puzzled all editors since 
the scholiast, but the difficulty is removed by correcting 
an error in the Mss due to homoeoteleuton. The gap is 
satisfactorily filled by reading b¢ “Hpn 
for the last half of the line. 3. A proposal to read 
yeveds avdpov for bre dvdpov yeveas in 
line 609. 
CR 55 (1941) 67-9 


Callimachus. Devace. La polémique littéraire 
dans les nouveaux fragments de Callimaque. A discus- 


(Armstrong) 


(Armstrong) 


sion of two papyrus fragments of a commentary on the 
prologue of the Aitia and the Diegeseis (published by 
Norsa and Vitelli, Bull. de la Soc. d’Alexandre, no. 28 
[1933] 123f.; cf. id. ATLHTHSEIS di poemi di Calli- 
maco in un papiro di Tebtynis, Firenze 1934). The new 
fragments shed some light on Alexandrian literary con- 
troversies; they make it certain that Asclepiades and 
Posidippus took part in the quarrel over the Aitia, that 
the enemics of Callimachus criticised him for the brev- 
ity and excessive variety of his inspiration. But nothing 
new is learned of the controversy between Callimachus 


and Apollonius. 

REA 42 (1940) 93-101 (DeWitt) 
Thucydides. H. W. Westiake. Nictas in Thucy- 

dides. It is shown that Thucydides’ account of Nicias 

is as impartial as one would expect from that historian, 

and not vitiated by undue sympathy, as some have sug- 


gested. 
CQ 35 (1941) 58-65 (W. Wallace) 


Vergil. W. S. Macuiness. The Singular Use of 
Nos in Virgil. The use of nos for ego in Virgil falls 
into six categories: the plural of proprietorship, the 
social and domestic plural, that of authorship (cor- 
responding to our “editorial ‘we’”), the pluralits mo- 
destiae, the plural of pleading or requesting, and the 
plural of pathos, which frequently enhances the poetical 
quality of the passage in which it occurs. The first four 
are conventionalized uses, the last two first pointed out 
by the author in an article on Catullus (Mn 3.7.2.148-56). 
CQ 35 (1941) 127-35 (W. Wallace) 


Xenophanes. C. M. Bowra. Nenophanes, Fragment 
3. The fragment is probably from a poem describing 
or commenting on the recent history of Colophon; the 
poet disapproves of the luxury displayed by his fellow- 
citizens under Lydian influence (during a period of al- 
liance with Lydia, probably in the reign of Alyattes, 
613-560 n.c. [?]), and considers it to have been a cause 
of a great disaster which overtook the Colophonians. 
This may have been conquest by the Persians, and may 
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explain the fact that Xenophanes left his native land to 


be a founder of Elea. 
CQ 35 (1941) 119-26 (W. Wallace) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Avvigv, V. |. Religioznoe opravdanie voyny v drev- 
neegipetskom iskusstve. Justification of war from the 
point of view of religious art in ancient Egypt. Sccnes 
of triumph. Illustrated with seven figures. 

(McCracken ) 


VDI 9 (1939) 103-17 

Bacuuorsr, Lupwic. On Greeks and Sakas. in India. 
1. Hellenistic, Parthian and Gandharan Art in North- 
western India. B. attacks the conventional idea (re- 
peated by W. W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India 
393ff.) that “Gandharan art is the product of Greek 
artists who worked for Buddhist patrons.” Gandharan 
works of the baroque stage, in the fifth century A.D., 
do resemble in a remarkable degree Hellenistic, i.e. 
baroque, sculptures of the second century B.c.; but var- 
ious discoveries show that by the second century A.D. 
Northwest India had developed a style of hard preci- 
sion, an “inordinately severe linear style”; to argue 
that Gandharan art was a mixed Hellenistic and Indian 
product created by Graeco-Roman artists working in 
western Asia is to ignore the history of sculpture in the 
intervening centuries. Actually we have had very few 
examples of Greek art from Indian soil on which to 
base theories of Hellenistic influence: coins, and a few 
stone dishes with reliefs, provincial but competently 
carved and charming, found in 1928-30 by Sir John 
Marshall in the mid-first-century A.D. stratum at Sirkap, 
the Parthian stronghold of Taxila. With these were 
found other reliefs, notable for the sharp predominance 
of line over plasticity. These correspond to reliefs found 
elsewhere in Parthian territories; they are products of 
Parthian craftsmen, working beside Greck artisans and 
influenced by them in subject-matter, but catering to 
the taste of their own national group. 


That no work recognized as Gandharan by its treat- 
ment of form was found at Sirkap implies that Gand- 
haran art cither had not come into being in the first 
century or was a negligible factor in contrast to the 
later period. By what rules, then, can we recognize 
Gandharan art in its beginnings? “Is there a monu- 
ment .. . belonging to a period when Gandhiaran art 
was in the making, and can a more or less exact date 
be affixed to this period?” B. proposes to sce in the 
Bimaran reliquary (early first century A.p.), in a head 
and other sculptures from Taxila and in stone reliefs 
from Shrine A at Kalawan (late first century) and in 
statues from ‘Takht-i-Bahi and Sahri Bahlol (early 
second century) steps in the formation of the new art, 
which “came into being by reducing the complicated 
and differentiated forms of Hellenistic sculpture to 
comparative simplicity.” The bearers of this new art 
were “neither Parthians nor Indians, neither Greeks at 
the service of a foreign religion, nor FEurasians”; they 
were Sakas and Kushanas, invaders from Central Asia. 
“Their art which has been called Gandharan art, came 
into existence afier their appearance on the soil of 
Northwestern India and Afghanistan, ond lasted exactly 
as long as they lived and ruled there.” 

2. Numismatic [ptgrcphy. In 58 p.c. Vikramaditya 
broke the domination of Malwa by the Sakas under 
Maues. From this exploit dates an era which much 


later was to become known as the Vikrama era. But the 
defeated Sakas also reckoned an era from this vear. 
Reason: the disgrace and death of Maues remained less 
memorable than the succession of Azes which inaugur- 


ated the Saka “Era of Azes.”’ Coins from Sirkap have 
ended the confusion of Saka rulers named Azes and 
Azilises: there were two Azes with Azilises between. 
The Saka succession was Maues—Azes I (ac. 58 B.c.)— 
Azilises—Azes II]. Under Azes II Saka power was 
again weak; he was forced to: accept as co- 
regents first Vonones I of Parthia (8-c 14 a.D.), 
then Spalirigses; in 19 a.v. control of Northwest 
India passed to the Parthians under Gondopharnes, and 
the region remained Parthian until the Kushanas, who 
may be regarded as a later invasion wave of Sakas, 
drove the Parthians out somewhere before 76 A.D. 
Study of the Greck letter-forms on Saka and Parthian 
coins (but not of the Dura inscriptions?) has helped to 
clarify the chronology of these rulers. 

3. Sakas in Bactria and India. The sources for the 
conquest of Bactria are four, two Chinese and two 
western: Apollodorus in Strabo, and the prologues of 
Trogus. That they do not exactly correspond results 
from their differing points of view. What apparently 
happened was that when Bactria sent a force to aid the 
Seleucid Demetrios II Nikator against Mithradates I, 
the latter shrewdly instigated an attack on Bactria’s 
rear by two nomadic tribes, the Sacaraucae (Saka 
Rawaka) and Asiani. These captured Bactria; shortly 
afterwards the Yiieh-chi (Tocharians), under pressure 
from their own rear, drove out the Sacaraucae but al- 
lowed the Asiani to remain as feudatories. A century 
or so later a clan of the Asiani, the Kushanas, led by 
Kujula Kadphises, rose to become masters of the 
country. Kushanas and Sakas are merely subdivisions 
of “that vast complex of nomadic tribes who are now 
usually called Sarmatians.” 

(J. J.) 


JAOS 61 (1941) 223-50 


Biocu, Herpert. Studies in Historical Literature of 
the Fourth Century B.C. 1. The Hellenica of Oxy- 
rhyncus and tts authorship. A discussion of the ar- 
rangement and style of the work leads to the conclusion 
that we do not know the name of the writer, nor is he 
to be identified with any historian of the fourth century 
who is known to us. IT. Notes on the Atthis of Andro- 
tion. Re-examines the evidence for the political career 
of A. and the nature of his Atthis. “The novelty (of 
the work) was not its form but its emphasis on political 
implications, the result of the author’s experience.” 
IIT. Theophrastus Nomoi and Aristotle. Discusses the 
close relationship between T.’s Nomoi and A.’s political 
works. “The problems of the Nomoi are already present 
in Book FE of the Politics .... The structure of the 
second part of Athenaion Politeia implies that A. when 
he wrote it already had in mind the great work on the 
laws.” Both writers utilized the collection of laws made 
by A. and his pupils; T. began his work during A.’s life- 
time, but the work was not so advanced in A.’s last 
vears as to be quoted hy him. 


HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 303-76 (Charney) 


D. R. Blossius of Cumae. Gives evidence 
tending to show that the democratic ideas with which C. 
Blossius influenced Tiberius Gracchus were not neces- 
sarily Stoic and finds in Blossius one “who struggled... 
to resist the power of the Roman oligarchy and the 
spread of Roman imperialism.” 


TRS 31 (1941) 94-9 (Reinmuth ) 


Jones, A. H. M. “In eo solo dominium populi Ro- 
mani est vel Caesaris.” Questions the validity of Gaius’ 
dictum as a working principle. Practically the dominium 
of provincial soi! rested under the Empire with the 
civitates. The differences between ager Romanus and 
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provincial soil were theoretical and concerned legal 
processes and concepts which were used in classifying 
and conveying them. Thus the processes and concepts of 
the ius civile, sacer, religiosus, res mancipi, manctpatio, 
in iure cessio, usucapto were applicable to ager Romanus 
only whereas the concepts and processes which came to 
the same thing, practically speaking, such as pro re- 
ligioso, traditio, possessio, the rule of longi temporis 
praescriptio, being iuris gentium had application to the 
solum peregrinarum civitatium. There is no evidence 
that the Roman government at any time treated “pro- 
vincial landholders as tenants at will” or assumed “the 
right of arbitrarily dispossessing them.” It follows that 
Mommsen’s view of the juristic status of the province 
must be abandoned. Where civitates were formed, pro- 
vincial land became solum peregrinarum civitatium and 
the members of these peregrini; where this was not 
done, as in Egypt, the land remained ager publicus 
popult Romani and the inhabitants deditticti. 

JRS 31 (1941) 26-31 (Reinmuth ) 


SHoipo, N. A. K probleme “Ariyskovo” savoevaniya 
drevney Indu. The problem of Aryan conquest of an- 
cient India discussed from the point of view of Marx 
and Engels. 


VDI 8 (1939) 40-8 (McCracken) 


SHTAERMAN, E. M. Goneniya na Khristian v III v. 
Persecution of the Christians to the third century. 
VDI 11 (1940) 96-105 (McCracken) 


Usnakov, P. N. Problema drevneyskevo naselniya 
Maloy Ast, Kavkaza i Egeidy. A survey of what has 
been done to solve the problem of the (primitive) 
population of Asia Minor, Caucasus and the Aegean 
world, based largely on linguistic examination of place- 
names, fails to show definite affinities between the 
populations of these regions. 

VDI 9 (1939) 50-9 (McCracken) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


Humpert, J. L/’aoriste indicatif; rend-tl nécessaire- 
ment le passé? Cites examples of peculiar indicatives 
from drama which are not gnomic and do not seem to 
represent action in the past. The aspect of the act, ice. 
true aorist, represented by the optative, subjunctive, and 
imperative, may also appear in the indicative; the 
gnomic aorist is one phase of this usage. 

REA 42 (1940) 187-91 (DeWitt) 

Ricuarpson, L. J. D. Agma, a Forgotten Greek 
Letter. dypa, an onomatopoetic word, not necessarily 
derived from ayvups, a convenient term for special 
sound of vocalized guttural; evidence in Varro that it 
once had a place in the alphabet. 


Hermathena 58 (1941) 57-69 


Tuomas, F. Le suffixe latin “aster/-astrum.”’ 
words with these suffixes are neither diminutives nor 
pejoratives, but ‘approximatifs.’ ‘Filiaster’ denotes one 
who is more or less a son, practically a son, almost a 
son; a ‘poetaster.’ one would infer, is ‘more or less of a 
poct.’ The pejorative sense is but a step removed from 
this, although one must begin a study of the suffix with 
the neutral sense. 
REA 42 (1940) 520-8 (DeWitt) 


(Taylor) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Méautis, Georces. Les aspects religieux de I“affaire 
des Bacchanales.” Taken as a whole, Livy’s account of 
the incident of the discovery and repression of the 


Bacchanalia (39.8-20) represents a contamination of two 
elements: 1) An account of the Dionysiac rites from 
which some accurate information may be gleaned; 2) 
The official version of the rites given by the consul in 
order to make the public think them highly dangerous, 
REA 42 (1940) 476-85 (DeWitt) 
Picaniot, A. Les Dionysies d’Alexandre. Arrian and 
Quintus Curtius, in referring to the murder of Clitus, 
mention that the Macedonians celebrated at a fixed date 
an annual festival and sacrifice to Dionysus. Generally 
speaking, in Greek religion there were two festivals of 
Dionysus, one in October-November, one in February- 
March. Piganiol examines the activities of Alexander 
for these periods year by year, and notes that at about 
the time of the setting of the Pleiades, Alexander gen- 
erally celebrated a solemn festival which coincided more 
or less with the epiphany of Dionysus. But although 
these rites were clearly of Dionysiac character, they 
appear to have honored other gods as well and were 
perhaps partly of a triumphal character. 
REA 42 (1940) 285-92 (DeWitt) 


Toutain, J. Le rite nuptial de l’Anakalypterion. In 
both modern authorities and in ancient literary sources 
there is disagreement as to when the removal of the 
bride’s veil by the bridegroom took place in the Greek 
marriage ceremony. Was it during the wedding feast 
or not until the couple were alone in the nuptial 
chamber? ‘The answer is to be found in the reason for 
the wearing of the veil, i.c. the bride was moving from 
the protection of one set of household gods to that of 
another; at this point it was essential that she be pro- 
tected from the evil eye and other possible unfriendly 
influences. Once she was under the protection of the 
new family gods, the veil might be removed at any 
time. The article ends with comment on the metope 
from the temple of Hera (?) at Selinonto, said to be the 
Hieros Gamos of Zeus and Hera. ‘Toutain suggests 
that it may represent merely a wedding scene and might 
as well be Hades and Koré as Zeus and Hera. 


REA 42 (1940) 345-53 (DeWitt) 
ART, ARCHAEOLOGY 
Beare, W. The Roman Stage Curtain. The drop 


curtain, perhaps the most important Roman contribution 
to stage technique, was first introduced after 135 B.c. 
The technique changed after the Augustan age when 
the curtain was lowered, not raised, to conceal the stage. 
The distinction between the aulacum and the siparium. 
Hermathena 58 (1941) 104-15 (Taylor) 


Paviov, V. Dve drevneegipetskie portretnye golovy 
epokhi Srednevo Tsarstva tz sobraniya Gos. Muzeya 
izobrazitelnykh iskusst im. A. S. Pushkina. Two ancient 
Egyptian portrait-heads of the Middle Kingdom helong- 
ing to the A. S. Pushkin State Museum of Representa- 
tive Art. One is of Senusert I or Amenemhet II; the 
other of Amenemhet III. Both are granite. The latter 
shows the figure to the waist—the other to the chest. 
VDI 12-13 (1940) 348-57 (McCracken) 


RostovtzEFF, M. KAPIIOI. A discussion of two 
mosaics, one from Leptis Magna, the second from An- 
tioch, and four hymns of Isodorus, a Hellenized poet 
of the Fayum, whose works were found on pillars of 
the temple at Madinet Madi. Rostoytzeff notes similar 
elements in all three works, “Apovpa, Neidos, 
rorapoi, and the xaprot. All these were characteristic- 
ally Egyptian themes. 


REA 42 (1940) 508-14 (DeWitt) 


